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The State of Arkansas' Office of Ru- 
ral Advocacy (ORA) and the Arkansas 
Rural Development Commission (ARDC) 
were created by the legislature through 
the "Arkansas Rural Development Pro- 
gram Act" (Act 302) of 1991. 

The ORA is dedicated to serving as a 
single contactpoint for local governments, 
state and federal agencies and other (pub- 
lic, private, and nonprofit sector) organi- 
zations and individuals with an interest 
in the rural policies and programs of the 
state. By striving to promote a coopera- 
tive and integrated effort amongthe vari- 
ous entities that are designed to address 
rural issues in Arkansas, the ORA at- 
tempts to t^ireamline the bureaucratic 
process for small communities and make 
state government more "user friendly." 

In addition, the ORA serves as a clear- 
inghouse of information related to rural 
development; assists rural Arkansans in 
applying to state and federal agencies; 
provides technical assistance to organi- 
zations formulating and implementing 
rural services; analyzes proposed long- 
range plans that could affect rural areas; 
and attracts outside funds to the state for 
the purposes of rural enhancement. 

The ORA is overseen by the ARDC. 
The commission consists of 11 regular 
members representing rural areas: four 
legislators and seven citizens-at-large. 
The President Pro Tempore of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House also 
serve on the ARDC in a non-voting, ex- 
officio capacity. 

In conjunction with the ORA, the 
ARDC strives to bring together diverse 



groups from all regions of the state to 
work for the betterment of rural Arkan- 
sas. Its mission, along with the ORA, is to 
enhance the quality of rural life (includ- 
ing cultural and material standards of 
living) without sacrificing individual free- 
doms or responsibilities. 

In working toward this goal, it be- 
came evident to the ORA, the. ARDC, and 
others that a common understanding of 
current economic and social trends that 
affect rural Arkansas would be benefi- 
cial. Therefore, it was decided that a 
resource tool that could provide this in- 
formation and help unite rural develop- 
ers in Arkansas was absolutely essential 
for future success and action. 

The Rural Profile of Arkansas, 1993 
is the result of this process. Using the 
most up-to-date census data available, 
the University of Arkansas' Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Cooperative 
Extension Service have produced a top- 
notch publication to assist rural Arkan- 
sas with development and revitalization 
efforts. 

Obviously, a report of this magnitude 
would not have been possible without 
the support of the many private and 
public sector partners who contributed 
toward this endeavor. Thanks to their 
commitment to Arkansas and their fi- 
nancial assistance, this publication has 
become a reality for all to use uid enjoy. 

We trust that you will find the Rural 
Profile to be informative and helpful for 
your planning and development as well 
as for rural policy efforts. 

James Kimbrough 
Office of Rural Advocacy 
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The Larger Context 

The last ten years brought 
new pressures on rural areas in 
Arkansas. Financial, product, 
and labor markets are becoming 
increasingly intricate and inter- 
national~a trend that affects the 
ability of rural economies to at- 
tract new capital, expand mar- 
kets for local products and retain 
j ob s fo r lo cal wo rker s. Businesse s 
and workers in rural Arkansas 
communities find themselves 
competing with businesses and 
workers in unfamiliar places with 
unfamiliar names on the other 
side of the globe. 

Federal policy and the rising federal deficit have also affected rural communities, 
shifting more responsibility on local governmental agencies to design and deliver public 
services previously provided by federal agencies. Unfortunately, the financial resources 
available to these local governments have not been able to keep pace with growing 
demands. 

In addition to these external pressures, Arkansas' rural areas face equally serious 
problems from within. The lack of a well-trained labor force makes it difficult to attract 
highly skilled, well-paying jobs to rural areas; high levels of poverty and poor health 
continue the cycle of a weak labor force and strong demand on the public service systems; 
and an aging population together with the out-migration of people in their prime wage- 
earning years have resulted in a declining tax base in many rural communities. 

It is difficult to know what the future will bring However, the outcome of important 
debates about two multi-national trade agreements-GATT (General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs) and NAFTA (North American Free Trade Agreement) can be 
expected to have their greatest impacts on the agricultural and manufacturing sectors 
-two sectors that are especially important in rural areas. The future of rural Arkansas 
depends, to a large extent, on how quickly we are able to anticipate these impacts and 
to develop appropriate responses. It is within this shifting context that the key features 
of rural Arkansas are described. 
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Rural Arkansas 
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Arkansas is still a very rural state, with nearly half of its population living in rural 
areas, compared to about 25% for the United States, and with nearly 60% of its 
population in non-metropolitan counties, compared to about 23% for the United 
States (p. 6). 

The population structure of rural areas is different from that of urban areas, 
containing a much larger percentage of the state's "dependent* 1 persons-children 
and elderly people (p. 9). 

Rural jobs grew by 14% between 1980 and 1990, compared to 23% in urban areas (p. 



Rural per capita income grew slightly faster than did urban income (20% compared 
to 1 8%). However, rural areas in Arkansas continued to have lower per capita incomes 
than urban areas (p. 11). 

During the 1980s, rural Arkansas experienced significant declines in natural re- 
source-based industry jobs. In most of the regions, these lost jobs were replaced with 
jobs in the manufacturing, transportation and trade, and service sectors (p. 12). 

The new jobs paid about the same as the lost jobs: earnings per job in rural areas 
increased by $840 between 1980 and 1990 (in constant dollars) (p. 13). 

Rural Arkansans derived less of their total personal income from earnings and more 
from transfer payments than did their urban counterparts (p. 15). 

Despite conventional stereotypes of transfer payments as welfare relief, the vast 
majority of rural transfer income (between 85% and 92%) fell into the category of 
retirement pensions, social security and medical payments, not into the income 
maintenance category (p. 15). 

Per capita retail sales (in constant dollars) in rural Arkansas counties declined an 
average of 22% from 1977 to 1987 (p. 15). 

The poverty rate of rural Arkansas is 66% higher than that of the nation (21.1% vs. 
14.2%) while the 14.6% poverty rate for Arkansas' urban areas is only slightly higher 
than the national rate (p. 17). 

The rural Delta counties of Lee, Phillips, and Chicot have the highest poverty rate 
(47%, 43% and 40%, respectively) (p. 17). 
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* When compared to the state's urban areas, rural Arkansas has a higher percentage 
oi' families with an annual income of less than $10,000 and a lower percentage of 
families with incomes above $50,000 (p. 18). 

* Rural counties have a higher rate of recipients of Aid for Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) than urban counties (p. 19). 

* While the AFDC recipient rate has declined for both rural and urban counties in the 
last decade, the decrease has been smaller for rural areas (p. 19). 

* Nearly 39% of Arkansas' population lives outside incorporated places. Another 24% 
lives in the 460 cities and towns of less than 10,000 people. Thus, a total of 63% of 
Arkansas' population is completely dependent upon county and/or small-town 
government for basic services (p. 20). 

* Although property taxes are the single greatest source of revenue for many county 
governments, Arkansans pay less in property taxes than residents in most other 
states (p. 20). 

* Many local governments are using the sales tax to increase their revenue from local 
sources ( p. 21). 

* Significant progress has been made in overall expenditures per student inArkansas, 
moving from 49th to 46th position in two years (p. 22). ' 

* There is significant variation in expenditures per student from county to county and 
in the source of school funds. Pulaski County contributes the most from local sources 
and still receives more than the average from state sources. The Highlands receives 
the least from state sources. The Delta contributes the least from local sources (p. 22). 

* Educational attainment levels are relatively low in Arkansas, due in part to the out- 
migration of educated young people, particularly from rural areas (p. 23). 

* Infant mortality rates for the five years of 1986-1990 in the four regions of the state 
ranged from a high of 11.6 infant deaths per 1,000 live births in the Delta to a low of 
9.0 in the Highlands. The Coastal Plains and urban areas had rates of 10.6 and 10.5, 
respectively. The national infant mortality rate was 9.7 in 1989 (p. 24). 




What is "Ruml"? 



It is not easy to find acceptable defi- 
nitions of what is meant by urban and 
rural. The underlying idea refers to 
population density and isolation as well 
as to potential differences in occupa- 
tional and socio-cultural aspects of soci- 
ety. It is a continuum, rather than two 
clearly defined categories. Although the 
most common breaking point is not easy 
to find, two are widely used: 

Census Bureau Rural : The U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau does not define rural but 
rather defines urban as any place with 
2,500 or more residents. Thus, rural is 
a residual of the urban definition, i.e., 
what is left over once all urban people 
are accounted for. Nationally, 24.8% of 
the population was rural in this sense 
as of the 1990 Census. Arkansas, how- 
ever, was 46.5% rural and ranked elev- 
enth in the nation. Even though this 
definition includes nearly half of the 
state's population, it still excludes much 
of Arkansas that seems to be very rural 
in nature. Therefore, this Rural Profile 
uses the u non-metropolitan" breaking 
point instead to define what is rural. 

Non-metropolitan : Another method 
in use by federal statistical agencies de- 
fines as metropolitan all of those coun- 
ties that include a total population of 
at least 50,000, or an urbanized area of 
at least 50,000 with a total population 
of at least 100,000. Using these crite- 
ria, the U.S. Office of Management and 
Budget designated 10 Arkansas coun- 
ties in six Metropolitan Statistical 



Areas (MSA) in 1983. These six MSA 
are: Fayetteville-Springdale 'Washing- 
ton), Fort Smith (Crawford and 
Sebastian), Little Rock-North Little 
Rock (Faulkner, Saline, Pulaski, 
L' noke), Pine Bluff (Jefferson), Mem- 
phis (Crittenden), and Texarkana 
(Miller), According to this definition, 
59.9% of Arkansas' population would 
have been designated as non-metropoli- 
tan in 1990, ranking eighth in the na- 
tion. 

This definition is by no means per- 
fect. It classifies as non-metropolitan 
some areas, such as Jonesboro, Hot 
Springs and Batesville, that have promi- 
nent urban characteristics and includes 
in the metropolitan category very rural 
portions of MSA counties. And, in look- 
ing at historical trends since 1900, data 
are more readily available according to 
the Census Bureau definition. How- 
ever, the non-metropolitan definition 
has one distinct advantage: since it is 
based upon county units, much more 
extensive data are available to make 
current comparisons between rural and 
urban Arkansas. 

This publication presents indicators 
of social and economic conditions for ru- 
ral and urban areas and further divides 
the urban and rural areas to highlight 
differences. We use the term urban to 
denote the metropolitan counties, and 
rural includes the non-metropolitan 
counties. 





Rural and Urban Areas of Arkansas 




ttd-j Othor Urban 



Rural Regions of Arkansas 




The maps on the left show 
the two classification schemes 
used in this publication. The 
first scheme (see map at top) 
presents data in three catego- 
ries: Rural, Pulaski County and 
Other Urban Counties. Pulaski 
County displays characteristics 
more typical of major urban 
areas in the U.S. and is, there- 
fore, presented separately. 

In the second scheme, 
shown in the bottom map, we 
use another classification that 
further divides the rural areas 
into three regions: Coastal 
Plains, Delta and Highlands. 
This classification groups rural 
counties that have similarities 
in economic activity, history, 
physical setting, settlement pat- 
terns and culture. 
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Using Census data briefly to exam- 
ine past trends, it is clear that the per- 
centage of Arkansans living in rural 
areas has historically been significantly 
higher than the national average, and 
continues to be so up to the present. In 
1900, 91.5% of Arkansas residents lived 
in rural areas, compared to 60.4% of the 
U.S. population as a whole. From 1900 
to 1990, the percentage of the popula- 



tion living in rural areas declined dra- 
matically in both Arkansas and the U.S. 
However, even in 1990, nearly half 
(46.5%) of all Arkansans continued to live 
in rural areas, compared to 24.8% of the 
total U.S. population. Using the non- 
metropolitan definition of rural for the 
year 1990, the discrepancy is even greater: 
59.9% of Arkansans lived in rural areas, 
compared to 22.5% in the U.S. 



Percentage Rural Population, 1900 to 1990 
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Population Change, 1980 to 1990 
Rural and Urban Veas of Arkansas 




Total Rural 



Pulaski Co. 



Other Urban 



Rural areas of the United States 
have grown at a slower rate than 
have urban areas. This was cer- 
tainly the case for the state of Ar- 
kansas during the 1980s (see top 
graph). From 1980 to 1990, the 
state grew by 2.8%, Pulaski County 
grew at about the overall state rate 
(2.7%). However, the largest 
growth rates were experienced by 
the other urban counties of the 
state (8.9% growth), while rural 
counties hardly grew at all (0.5%) 
and thus continued to lose their 
percentage share of the state's 
population. 
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Rural Regions of Arkansas 



Coastal Plains Delta 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 



Highlands Total Urban 



Population growth also varied 
sharply across geographic regions 
within the state (see bottom 
graph). Against the backdrop of 
2.8% growth for the state as a 
whole, the eastern counties of the 
Arkansas Delta lost 6.2% of their 
population, while the southern 
counties of the Coastal Plains lost 
4.8%. The major growth areas in 
the state were the Highlands (6.2% 
growth) and the metropolitan coun- 
ties (which, when Pulaski County 
is included, grew by 6.5%). 




The map at right shows the way 
in which population growth from 
1980 to 1990 varied across counties 
within the state. Growth rates 
ranged from highs of over 20% in 
Faulkner, Benton and Saline coun- 
ties to losses of 15% or more in 
Desha, Woodruff, Lee, Phillips and 
Monroe counties. Clearly, the Delta 
and Coastal Plains regions are 
losing population while the High- 
lands, generally, is gaining. 

Natural increase (the excess of 
births over deaths) and migration, 
which have different effects on the 
population structure, vary greatly 
among the rural regions of the state 
and the urban counties. Pulaski 
County and the other urban coun- 
ties have the highest rates of natu- 
ral increase due to the large propor- 
tion of people of child-bearing age. 
The Delta, on the other hand, expe- 
rienced the greatest degree of out- 
migration from 1980 to 1990. Out- 
migration was also high for the 
Coastal Plains and for Pulaski 
County. 



Population Change, 1980 to 1990 




Components of Population Change, 1980 to 1990 



County 
Types 


% Pop 
Change 


% Natural 
Increase 


% Mig- 
ration 


Rural: 








Coastal Plains 


-4.8 


3.2 


-8.1 


Delta 


-6.2 


5.4 


-11.7 


Highlands 


6.2 


1.9 


4.3 


Total Rural 


0.5 


3.2 


-2.7 


Urban: 








Pulaski Co. 


2.7 


9.5 


-6.9 


Other Urban 


8.9 


7.1 


1.8 


Total Urban 


6.5 


8.1 


-1.6 


State Total 


2.8 


5.1 


-2.3 
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Percentage of Population 65 and Older, 1990 




Less than 14.1 % 



14.1% to 16.5% 



^VvC16.6% to 17.9% 



1 8% or more 



The map on the left shows the way 
in which elderly population varies 
among counties within the state. Re- 
tirement settlements contribute to the 
relatively high percentage of the popu- 
lation 65 and older in the Highlands. 

The percentage of the population 
65 and older ranges from a high of 
29.2% in Baxter County to lows of 
10.6% and 10.7% in Crittenden and 
Faulkner counties. Pulaski County is 
near the bottom of the range at 1 1 .5%. 

In contrast to the 1970's, when 
Arkansas experienced 18% in-migra- 
tion overall and very significant in- 
migration of elderly persons, there was 
no net in-migration of elderly people in 
the state as a whole in the 1980's. Five 
counties in the Highlands (Baxter, 
Benton, Cleburne, Garland, and Van 
Buren) still had net in-migration of 
elderly people of 10% or more. Thir- 
teen others had net in-migration of 
elderly up to 10%. 

The population structure of rural 
areas is different from that of urban 
areas, containing proportionately 
more children andmore elderly people. 
This is especially true of the rural 
Delta counties, which have the largest 
percentage of children (31.7%), result- 
ing from both high rates of natural increase and high rates of selective out-migration. In 
the retirement-destination counties of the Highlands, retirement in-migration has led 
to a large proportion of elderly people (18.3%). Baxter, Sharp and Izard counties are the 
highest (29.2, 27.2 and 25.9%, respectively). Of course, this leaves the urban areas, 
especially Pulaski County, with the largest proportion of "active" population aged 20 to 
64 (59.5%). Thus the rural areas of Arkansas clearly carry the heavier burden of caring 
for "dependent" populations, especially for the education and health care of children. 



Percentage of Population in Three Age Categories 


County 


Population by Age, 1990 


Total 


Types 


%<20 


% 20-64 


%65 + 


Population 


Rural: 










Coastal Plains 


30.3 


53.5 


16.2 


225,403 


Delta 


31.7 


53.7 


14.6 


407,838 


Highlands 


27.5 


54.2 


18.3 


774,982 


Total Rural 


29.2 


54.0 


16.9 


1,408,223 


Urban: 










Pulaski Co. 


29.0 


59.5 


11.5 


349,660 


Other Urban 


30.9 


56.9 


12.2 


592,842 


Total Urban 


30.2 


57.9 


11.9 


942,502 


State Total 


29.6 


55.5 


14.9 


2,350,725 
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Concerns about the "Economy" 
reached the top of the priority list for 
many people in the 1990s. This con- 
cern involved more than short-term 
worries about the recent recession. 
Rapid changes in the structure of the 
economy and increasing competition 
for jobs between U.S. and foreign work- 
ers during the 1980s heightened the 
sense of insecurity many people felt 
about what the future would bring. 

Performance of the Arkansas 
Economy During the 1980s 

Despite both short-run problems 
and long-term structural changes in 
the national economy, Arkansas' 
economy, as a whole, performed rela- 
tively well during the past decade. Job 
growth in the state between 1980 and 
1 990 was 1 8%-a rate higher than in 21 
of the other 49 states and the District 
of Columbia. Per capita incomes grew 
by 20% during the same period-the 
20th fastest in the nation. 

Some areas of Arkansas, however, 
performed better than others. For 
example, 1 6 counties (all of them rural 
and 12 of them in the Delta) experi- 
enced a net loss of jobs during the 
decade. And per capita incomes grew 
by less than 10% in 5 counties (again 
all rural). 



Change in Employment, 1980 to 1990 




] Less than 2.3% 
2.3% to 9.0% 



' &jM 9.1% to 24.8% 



24.9% or more 



Change in Per Capita Income, 1980 to 1990 




I I Less than 15.71% 
15.71% to 19.48% 
19.49% to 26.11% 
| 26.12% or more 

Constant dollars (1982 - 84 = 100) 

Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
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Rural and Urban Areas of Arkansas 
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Job and Income Growth in Rural 
Areas of Arkansas 

In terms of jobs, rural areas of Arkan- 
sas did not grow as fast as did urban 
areas. Rural jobs grew by 14% between 
1 980 and 1990, compared to 23% in urban 
areas. Within the rural economy, jobs 
grew significantly faster in counties in 
the Highlands than in the Coastal Plains 
or Delta region. 

We do not find the same overall rural/ 
urban discrepancy when we look at 



,1980 to 1990 

Rural Regions of Arkansas 









CoMUt Plain* 













1990 1981 1982 1983 1984 1986 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 

Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 

growth in per capita incomes. Rural per 
capita income actually grew slightly faster 
than did urban incomes (20% compared 
to 18%). However, the regional discrep- 
ancies among rural areas remain. Per 
capita income grew fastest in the rural 
Highlands and slowest in the rural Delta. 

Income and job growth do not tell the 
whole story, however. The future facing 
rural Arkansans depends, to a large ex- 
tent, on the types of jobs and the levels 
and sources of income in the area. 



Personal Income Per Capita, 1980 to 1990 
Rural and Urban Areas of Arkansas Rural Regions of Arkansas 
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The Job Base in Rural Arkansas 
Counties 

Historically, rural economies have 
been more dependent on natural re- 
source-based industries (agriculture, 
forestry, fisheries, and mining) and on 
goods-producing industries (manufac- 
turing and, to a lesser extent, construc- 
tion) than have been urban economies. 

In Arkansas, the same historical pat- 
ternhascontinuedintothe 1990s. Natu- 
ral resource-based jobs make up over 
10% of the jobs in rural areas compared 
to only 3% in urban areas; and the goods- 
producing sector contains almost 29% of 
total rural jobs, compared to 21% of ur- 
ban jobs. This economic specialization 
has made many rural economies par- 
ticularly vulnerable to broader struc- 
tural changes taking place in the na- 
tional and international economies. 

The natural resource-based indus- 
trial sector, especially agriculture, has 
experienced tremendous productivity 
gains throughout the 20th century. 
Technological advances and capital in- 



vestments in farming have contributed 
to a greater diversity as well as to quality 
improvements in our food and fiber sys- 
tem- -with a reduced number of workers. 

In the manufacturing sector, automa- 
tion (including computerization) has also 
meant that increasingly fewer workers 
are required to produce the same goods. 
At the same time, rural workers in the 
U.S. increasingly find themselves com- 
peting with foreign workers for the more 
routine production manufacturing jobs. 

As a result of these trends, rural 
areas, including many in Arkansas, have 
seen their traditional economic base erod- 
ing. During the 1980s, all three rural 
regions in Arkansas experienced signifi- 
cant declines in natural resource-based 
jobs. The greatest losses, however, oc- 
curred in the Delta-a loss of more than 
8,500 jobs. Moreover, the Delta was the 
only region in Arkansas that did not gain 
any new goods-producing jobs during the 
last decade. The Highlands region, in 
contrast, lost over 6,000 resource-based 
jobs but was remarkably successful in 



Change in Jobs by Major industry Sector, 1980 to 1990 



County Types 


Total 


Natural 
Resource- 
Based 


Goods- 
Producing 


Transpor- 
tation & 
Trade 


Service- 
Producing 


Government 


Rural: 














Highlands 


67,622 


-6,398 


17,684 


25,534 


26,239 


4,563 


Coastal Plains 


8,576 


-1,886 


4,098 


2,172 


3,654 


538 


Delta 


2,623 


-8,534 


-6 


3,329 


6,704 


1,130 


Total Rural 


78,822 


-16,818 


21,776 


31,035 


36,597 


6,232 


Urban: 














Pulaski Co. 


47,720 


229 


-3,419 


14,421 


33,546 


2,943 


Other Urban 


56,003 


-2,782 


12,414 


16,003 


25,850 


4,518 


Total Urban 


103,723 


-2,553 


8,995 


30,424 


59,396 


7,461 


State Total 


182,545 


-19,371 


30,771 


61,459 


95,993 


13,693 



Earnings Per Job, 1980 and 1990 
Rural and Urban Areas of Arkansas 
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replacing those jobs with more than 
17,000 new jobs in manufacturing, 
25,500 new ones in transportation 
and trade, and more than 26,000 jobs in 
the service sector. 

For the most part, these new jobs pay 
about the same as the lost jobs. Earnings 
per job in rural areas increased by $840 
between 1980 and 1990 (in constant dol- 
lars). Interestingly, despite their more 
rapid j ob growth, urban areas fared worse 
with an average increase of only $122 
per job in Pulaski County and a decline of 
$122 in the other urban counties. 

Among the three rural regions, the 
slow-growing Delta counties had the 
largest increase in earnings per job 
($1 ,079) while the rapidly growing High- 
land counties increased their earnings 
per job by $842, and the Coastal Plains 
counties increased by only $530. 
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Sources of Personal Income, 1990 
Rural and Urban Areas of Arkansas Rural Regions of Arkansas 
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Pulaski Co. 
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Levels and Sources of Income in 
Rural Arkansas Counties 

In large part because of their job base, 
rural areas throughout the U.S. tend to 
have lower per capita incomes than ur- 
ban areas. In addition, because of their 
older and poorer populations, rural areas 
generally derive less of their total per- 
sonal income from earnings and more 
from transfer payments. 

In Arkansas, these differences are 
most obvious when we compare Pulaski 
County with the rural areas of the state. 



Coastal Plains Delta Highlands Total Urban 

0 Earnings [HO Transfer Payments □ Dividends, Interest, Rent 
Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding 

Per capita income in 1990 was 38% higher 
than in the rural counties as a whole and 
49% higher than per capita income in the 
Delta. The income gap between the 
rural counties and the other urban coun- 
ties is much smaller-in absolute terms, 
only $1,000. These rural/urban dispari- 
ties in per capita incomes did not change 
significantly during the 1980s. 

Rural Arkansans earn a notably 
smaller portion of their incomes from 
their jobs than do their urban counter- 
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Sources of Transfer Payments, 1990 
Rural and Urban Areas of Arkansas Rural Regions of Arkansas 
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Retail Sales Per Capita, 1987 
Rural and Urban Areas of Arkansas 
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Change in Retail Sales, 1982 to 1987 
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of the Census 



parts. They also derive a larger share of 
their income from dividends, interest 
and rent. In the rural Highlands, earn- 
ings (wages and salaries plus proprietors' 
incomes) constitute less than 60% of to- 
tal personal income, while dividends, 
interest and rent combine to make up 
another 18%, compared to more than 
70% from earnings and only 15% from 
dividends, interest and rent in Pulaski 
County. 

Also consistent with national rural/ 
urban differences, rural Arkansans rely 
more on transfer payments than do ur- 
ban Arkansans. Despite conventional 
stereotypes of transfer payments as wel- 
fare relief, the vast majority of transfer 
incomes (between 85% and 92%) fall into 
the category of retirement pensions, so- 
cial security and medical payments, not 
into the income maintenance category. 
Even in the Delta, where income main- 
tenance payments are the highest ($346 
per capita in 1990), they constitute less 
than 3% of total personal incomes. 

Growth in Retail Sales 

Another important measure of eco- 
nomic performance is growth in retail 
sales. Throughout the nation, many 
rural communities are losing retail and 
service sales to metropolitan areas. 
Again, we find the same is true in Arkan- 
sas. Per capita retail sales (in constant 
dollars) in rural Arkansas counties de- 
clined an average of 22% from 1977 to 
1987. From 1982 to 1987, 41 counties 
had decliningper capita retail sales. The 
average per capita retail sales of urban 
counties in 1987 was $6,113, compared 
to $4,057 for rural counties. 
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Shopping malls and the large "dis- 
count" stores operated by mass mer- 
chandisers have attracted consumers 
from large distances. Often other factors 
have contributed to the decline in retail 
sales, including failure to keep abreast of 
changing demands for goods and ser- 
vices. 

Some rural communities have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a strong retail 
sector. Sharp County, for example, re- 
versed the typical rural trend in retail 
sales, moving from a per capita decline of 
45% from 1977 to 1982 to an increase of 
25% in the pernd from 1982 to 1987. 

Transportation 

Arkansas* low population density re- 
quires a high per capita expenditure on 
highways. In 1988/89 Arkansas ranked 
thirty-second in the nation in per capita 
highway spending with each Arkansan 
paying approximately $15.69 out of ev- 
ery $1,000 of personal income for high- 
ways. As a percentage of total state and 
local general spending, Arkansas ranked 
twenty-fifth nationally in highway 
spending. 

There are 82,684 miles of roads, 
streets and highways in Arkansas of 
which 77,177 are public roads. Sixty-four 
percent of the public roads are main- 
tained by counties, 21% by the state and 
only 2% by the federal government. In 
sparsely populated rural areas, good roads 
are needed not only to obtain raw mate- 
rials and transport commodities to mar- 
ket, but also for the many Arkansans 
who travel a great distance to and from 
work. Nineteen percent of Arkansas 
workers travel outside their county of 



residence to their job. Twenty-two per- 
cent of workers spend 30 or more min- 
utes to get to work, and 4% spend 60 or 
more minutes to get to work. Without 
access to public transportation, good 
roads are vital for these rural residents. 

Construction 

Urban areas account for more than 
70% of the new construction value in the 
state. In 1988 as much as 70% of residen- 
tial construction and 72% of non-residen- 
tial construction occurred in urban 
areas. The state total for construction 
permit value was over $600 million in 
1989. More money was spent in residen- 
tial construction than in non-residential 
contruction. 



Arkansas Road Mileage 19* 




Government 


Miles 


State 
County 
Federal 
City /Town 


16,228 
49,429 
1,760 
9,760 


Public 
Non-public 


77,177 
5,507 


Total 


82,684 
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Percentage of Persons Below 

Poverty Level, 1989 
Rural and Urban Areas of Arkansas 
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The poverty rate of rural 
Arkansas is 66% higher than 
the U.S. average (21.1% vs. 
14.2%). On the other hand, 
. V urban poverty rate 
anproxir^ates that of the na- 
tion (14.6% vs. 14.2%). 

The poverty rate varies 
greatly among rural areas and 
is the highest in the Delta, 
where the poverty rate of 27% 
is nearly twice the national av- 
erage. The three Delta coun- 
ties of Lee, Phillips and Chicot 
have the highest poverty rates 
in the state (47%, 43% and 
40%, respectively). 

The map showing percent- 
age of persons in poverty in 
1989 dramatically illustrates 
the concentration of poverty in 
two regions of the state: the 
Mississippi Delta has by far the 
largest concentration, followed 
by the most rural counties of 
northwest Arkansas. Economic 
development during the 1980s 
has reduced some of the rural 
poverty of northwest Arkansas. 
But in the Delta, conditions of 
poverty persist, as this region 
continues to adjust to the dra- 
matic changes that have oc- 
curred in the agriculture sec- 
tor since World War II. 
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Income Distribution 

When compared to tb*» urban 
areas of Arkansas, rural areas have 
a higher percentage of families 
that have an annual income of less 
than $10,000 and a lower percent- 
age of families that have incomes 
above $50,000. These differences 
are even more striking when rural 
areas are compared to Pulaski 
County alone. When run?! Arkan- 
sas is considered on a regional 
basis, the Delta displays the great- 
est inequality in income distribu- 
tion. 
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Percentage of Families 
at Income Extremes, 1989 

Rural and Urban Areas of Arkansas 
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This situation is, in large part, 
the result of the dramatic trans- 
formation that has occurred in the 
economy of Arkansas, especially 
in that of eastern Arkansas. Agri- 
culture has undergone a transfor- 
mation from a relatively prosper- 
ous, labor-intensive activity to a 
highly mechanized, high-technol- 
ogy activity. This transformation 
has displaced thousands of farm 
laborers, most of them African- 
American, in a very short time. 
These laborers have had to leave 
or depend upon transfer payments. 
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AFDC Recipients Per 1 ,000 
Population, 1990 
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The number of recipients of Aid 
to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC) per 1 ,000 population is 
much higher in Arkansas than for 
the U.S. Clearly, the state has many 
children living in poor households. 
As shown in the top chart, the great- 
est number of recipients per 1,000 
population is found in rural parts of 
the state. Pulaski County and the 
other urban counties are approxi- 
mately equal in the AFDC recipient 
rate. 
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Change in AFDC Grants Per Capita, 
1980 to 1390 




Total Rural Pulaski Co. 
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In terms of change, the number 
of AFDC recipients per capita has 
been dropping statewide, as shown 
in the bottom chart. This change 
may be a consequence of improved 
economic conditions during the 
1980s, cutbacks in funding, and/or 
specific efforts by the state to move 
welfare mothers into the workforce 
whenever possible. Whatever the 
source of the change, the chart at left 
indicates that the rural areas of the 
state have experienced a smaller 
decline than either Pulaski County 
or the other urban areas. 
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Arkansas is an unusually rural and small- 
town state, with 75 county governments, 322 
school districts and 487 incorporated towns 
and cities as of 1990, most of which are very 
small. Nearly 39% of the population lives in 
the unincorporated areas and is dependent 
upon county government for all basic govern- 
mental services. Another 24% of the popula- 
tion resides in the 460 towns and cities with 
less than 10,000 inhabitants. 

The remaining 37% of Arkansans live in 
the 27 places with a population of more than 
10,000. A total of 15.6% live in the four places 
with 50,000 or more inhabitants (Little Rock, 
Fort Smith, North Little Rock and Pine Bluff). 

The large number of persons living in 
unincorporated areas and in small towns 
places an unusually heavy burden of provid- 
ingbasic services upon local governments. By 
necessity, these local goverment offices are 
usually managed by amateurs, with very lim- 
ited financial and institutional resources. How- 
ever, this situation provides extensive oppor- 
tunity for involvement in local affairs. 

Percentage of Arkansas Population 
by Type and Size of Place, 1990 
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During the 1980s many local gov- 
ernments were put (and still are) in 
financial straits. Federal and state 
policies are transferring more of the 
burden of paying for public services 
to local governments. At the same 
time many rural areas in Arkansas 
have a declining tax base. 

The federal revenue sharingpro- 
gram was abolished September 1, 
1987, reducing federal funding for 
local public services. Additional 
responsibilities that are being 
passed to local governments include 
enforcement and collection of child 
support payments, new regulations 
for disposing of solid waste and re- 
sponsibility for meeting new jail 
standards and providing expanded 
incarceration facilities. 

Property tax is the single largest 
local revenue source of county gov- 
ernments. The ability to raise rev- 
enue from this source varies greatly 
among counties. Using per capita 
assessed value of property as an in- 
dicator of the potential to raise prop- 
erty tax revenue, we find that differ- 
ences exist among and within re- 
gions. Of the rural regions, the 
Coastal Plains has the highest as- 
sessed value per capita while the 
Delta counties have the lowest. The 
Delta has considerably lower per 
capita assessed values than other 
rural and urban areas. However, the 
greatest variation in per capita as- 
sessed value is amongcounties, rang- 
ing from $3,873 to $10,369 (1991 
figures). 
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Local Property Assessment Per Capita, 1991 
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While the potential to raise prop- 
erty tax revenue varies greatly among 
counties, Arkansas raises less per 
capita and per $1,000 of personal in- 
come from property tax income th&r- 
most states. In 1986 Arkansas ranked 
46th in total property tax revenue per 
$1,000 of personal income and 47 th in 
per capita dollars raised from the prop- 
erty tax. The trend is to raise revenue 
from other sources. Many counties 
have passed a 1% sales tax to raise 
revenue to fund ongoing and man- 
dated public services. In some coun- 
ties the sales tax has replaced the 
property tax as the single largest 
source of local revenue. In 1988 the 
sales tax generated about 16% of local 
county revenue compared to 36% gen- 
erated by the property tax. As of Octo- 
ber 1992, 58 of the 75 counties had a 
1% sales tax. 



Expenditures Per Student, 1990/91 
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Receipts Per Student, by Source, 1990/91 
Rural and Urban Areas of Arkansas 
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A skilled, knowledgeable and 
versatile work force is essential in 
today's international economy. 
Much of the employment growth 
in recent years has been in fields 
that require college degrees, and 
even relatively low-paying jobs re- 
quire basic literacy skills. Thus, 
improving the educational system 
has become increasingly important 
to Arkansas. Arkansas ranks 46th 
in the nation in current expendi- 
tures per pupil for public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, having 
moved up from 49th only two years 
ago. Still, like other rural states, 
Arkansas allocates a very large pro- 
portion of its state and local expen- 
ditures to education. 

Expenditures per student are 
substantially higher in Pulaski 
County ($3,754) than in the other 
urban and rural areas of the state, 
where expenditures range roughly 
from $2,300 to $3,100. Receipts for 
public education come from local, 
state and federal sources with the 
state contributing the most. This 
is especially true in rural areas. 
The relative distribution of these 
sources of income does not vary 
much on a per-student basis, ex- 
cept that the Delta receives some- 
what more from the state and the 
federal government and somewhat 
less from local sources, and Pulaski 
County contributes nearly twice as 
much from local sources ($1,960) 
as do the rural areas ($940). The 
rural Highlands receive the least 
from state sources ($1,895). 




Even though improvements are be- 
ing made, educational attainment lev- 
els in Arkansas are still relatively low. 
For the state as a whole in 1990, about 
66% of the population aged 25 and over 
had completed high school. High school 
completion rates range from 39% and 
44% in Franklin and Lee counties to 
73% and 79% in Washington and 
Pulaski counties. Generally, educational 
levels are low the Delta, where only 
about 58% of the population had re- 
ceived a high school diploma in 1990. 



The relatively low proportions of 
adults who have completed high school 
in Arkansas, especially in rural areas, 
result to a significant extent from se- 
lective out-migration. The state as a 
whole, and especially the rural areas of 
the state, lose disproportionate numbers 
of young people, particularly the more 
highly educated young people who mi- 
grate to urban areas. 



Persons 25 and Older Having 
Completed High School, 1990 

Rural and Urban Areas of Arkansas 
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Good health is essential for a Infant Mortality, Five-Year Rate, 1986 to 1990 



person to be a productive citizen. 
Poor health is both a cause and 
an effect of low income. There- 
fore, health is critical to discus- 
sions on economic development. 

The infant mortality rate is a 
reflection of the health status of 
a population. The 1989 infant 
mortality rate for the nation was 
9.7 infant deaths per 1,000 live 
births. The infant mortality rates 
for the four regions of Arkansas 




range from a low of 9.0 infant 

deaths (per 1000 live births) in the Highlands to a. high rate of 11.6 in the Delta. The 
Coastal Plains and Total Urban areas fall in between at 10.6 and 10.5, respectively. 
As can be seen in the accompanying map, this general pattern is clearly evident when 
individual county data are considered. 



Access to health care, measured by the number of primary care physicians, is 
better in urban areas, particularly in Pulaski County. There are 133 primary care 
physicians for every 100,000 people in Pulaski County as compared to an average of 
52 in rural areas. However, there has been a significant increase in the number of 
primary care physicians in rural areas since 1980. The number of primary care 
physicians per 100,000 population has increased 37%, from 38 to 52. 
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Change in Primary Care Physicians 
Per 100,000 Population, 1980 to 1989 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1. POPULATION 

Population Change, 1980-1990 
Population Migra- Natural Population by Age, 1990 

County 1980 1990 Total tlon Increase <20 20-64 65 + 

% 



Arkansas 


24,175 


21,653 


-10.4 


-12.8 


2.4 


30.0 


53.3 


16.7 


Ashley 


26,538 


24,319 


-8.4 


-12.8 


4.4 


31.3 


54.1 


14.6 


Baxter 


27,409 


31,186 


13.8 


19.3 


-5.5 


21 .3 


49.5 


29.2 


Benton 


78,115 


97,499 


24.8 


20.5 


4.3 


27.5 


54.6 


17.9 


Boone 


26,067 


28,297 


8.6 


5.5 


3.0 


27.7 


55.0 


17.2 


Bradley 


13,803 


11,793 


-14.6 


-14.0 


-0.5 


28.6 


52.5 


18.9 


Calhoun 


6,079 


5,826 


-4.2 


-4.3 


0.1 


29.5 


54.0 


16.5 


Carroll 


16,203 


18,654 


15.1 


13.8 


1.4 


26.6 


55.2 


18.2 


Chicot 


17,793 


15,713 


-11.7 


-17.5 


5.8 


35.7 


48.1 


16.2 


Clark 


23,326 


21,437 


-8.1 


-10.5 


2.4 


28.8 


54.5 


16.7 


Clay 


20,616 


18,107 


-12.2 


-10.2 


-1.9 


25.6 


53.7 


20.7 


Cleburne 


16,909 


19,411 


14.8 


16.6 


-1.8 


23.8 


55.3 


20.9 


Cleveland 


7,868 


7,781 


-1.1 


-2.5 


1.4 


29.2 


55.8 


14.9 


Columbia 


26,644 


25,691 


-3.6 


-6.8 


3.2 


30.1 


53.0 


16.8 


Conway 


19,505 


19,151 


-1.8 


-5.5 


3.6 


30.1 


53.5 


16.4 


Craighead 


63,239 


68,956 


9.0 


3.5 


5.6 


29.1 


58.8 


12.1 


Crawford 


36,892 


42,493 


15.2 


8.6 


6.6 


31.9 


56.2 


12.0 


Crittenden 


49,499 


49,939 


0.9 


-9.1 


10.0 


35.1 


54.3 


10.6 


Cross 


20,434 


19,225 


-5.9 


-12.5 


6.6 


33.3 


52.8 


13.9 


Dallas 


10,515 


9,614 


-8.6 


-9.8 


1.3 


29.3 


52.4 


18.3 


Desha 


19,760 


16,798 


-15.0 


-22.0 


7.0 


34.8 


50.4 


14.8 


Drew 


17,910 


17,369 


-3.0 


-8.5 


5.5 


31.9 


54.6 


13.5 


Faulkner 


46,192 


60,006 


29.9 


22.3 


7.6 


31.2 


58.1 


10.7 


Franklin 


14,705 


14,897 


1.3 


-1.4 


2.7 


29.5 


53.7 


16.8 


Fulton 


9,975 


10,037 


0.6 


2.0 


-1.4 


26.2 


52.7 


21.2 


Garland 


70,531 


73,397 


4.1 


4.6 


-0.6 


24.1 


53.8 


22.1 


Grant 


13,008 


13,948 


7.2 


4.0 


3.2 


29.7 


57.5 


12.8 


Greene 


30,744 


31,804 


3.4 
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2.8 


28.2 


56.3 


15.5 


Hempstead 


23,635 


21,621 


-8.5 


-11.3 


2.8 


30.4 


53.0 


16.7 


Hot Spring 


26,819 


26,115 


-2.6 


-5.0 


2.4 


28.8 


54.6 


16.6 


Howard 


13,459 


13,569 


0.8 


-3.0 


3.8 


30.4 


52.4 


17.2 


Independence 


30,147 


31,192 


3.5 


-0.6 


4.1 


29.2 


56.1 


14.7 


Izard 


10,768 


11,364 


5.5 


9.2 
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23.8 


50.4 


25.9 


Jackson 


21,646 


18,944 


-12.5 


-13.5 
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28.2 


54.1 


17.7 


Jefferson 


90,718 


85,487 


-5.8 


-12.4 


6.6 


32.2 


54.4 


13.5 


Johnson 


17,423 


18,221 


4.6 


2.8 


1.7 


27.8 


54.9 


17.4 


Lafayette 


10,213 


9,643 


-5.6 


-5.6 


1.0 


30.8 


51.5 


17.7 


Lawrence 


18,447 


17,457 


-5.4 


-6.8 


1.5 


28.2 


53.2 


18.7 


Lee 


15,539 


13,053 


-16.0 


-22.3 


6.3 


37.0 


47.3 


15.7 


Lincoln 


13,369 


13,690 


2.4 


-2.0 


4.4 


25.9 


62.1 


12.1 


Little River 


13,952 


13,966 


0.1 


-4.1 


4.2 


31.2 


54.8 


14.1 


Logan 


20,144 


20,557 


2.1 


-0.2 


2.2 


30.0 


53.0 


17.0 


Lonoke 


34,518 


39,268 


13.8 


7.7 


6^ 


32.3 


56.0 


11.6 


Madison 


11,373 


11,618 


2.2 


-1.4 


3.6 


29.5 


54.1 


16.4 
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Appendix Table 1. continued. 



Population Change, 1980-1990 
Population Migra- Natural Population by Age, 1990 
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State Total 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2. EMPLOYMENT 



Percent Employed by Major Industry Sector, 1990 





Total 


Natural 














Employed 


Resource- 


Goods- 


Transpor- 




Service- 


Govern- 


County 


1990 


Based 


Producing 


tation 


Trade 


Producing 


ment 


Arkansas 


12,361 


12.4 


26.8 


7.4 


20.1 


22.5 


10.8 


Ashley 


1 1 ,489 


6.3 


47.5 


2.6 


13.7 


19.0 


11.0 


Baxter 


14,140 


4.6 
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12.3 
continued 



Appendix Table 2. continued. 



Percent Employed by Major Industry Sector, 1990 





Total 


Natural 














Employed 


Resource- 


Goods- 


Transpor- 




Service- 


Govern- 


County 


1990 


Based 


Producing 


tation 


Trade 


Producing 


ment 


Marion 


4,275 


14.2 


32.8 


2.4 


12.5 


23.8 


14.3 


Miller 


16,014 


5.0 


22.4 


5.1 


22.1 


34.0 


11.4 


Mississippi 


27,972 


8.7 


29.6 


2.7 


16.6 


16.0 


26.4 


Monroe 


4,690 


16.5 


20.8 


2.8 


23.9 


22.4 


13.7 


Montgomery 


2,610 


21.2 


22.4 


2.1 


12.4 


23.3 


18.5 


Nevada 


3,627 


16.3 


24.9 


7.8 


13.2 
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3.1 
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21.0 
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9.0 
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Phillips 


11,303 


11.5 


18.9 


4.3 


20.3 


26.5 


18.5 


Pike 


4,059 


14.4 


28.1 


6.8 


17.9 


16.3 


16.6 


Poinsett 


9,909 


15.8 


30.1 


4.4 


18.3 


17.8 


13.6 


Polk 


7,581 


12.9 


31.0 


5.5 


16.1 


21.3 


13.3 


Pope 


24,859 


6.7 


26.9 


9.6 


18.9 


26.0 


11.9 


Prairie 


3,532 


25.7 


17.2 


5.4 


19.0 


19.1 


13.6 


Pulaski 


253,732 


1.0 


13.9 


6.7 


22.8 


36.8 


18.9 


Randolph 


7,027 


14.0 


38.2 


3.0 


16.0 


17.4 


11.4 


St. Francis 


11,506 


9.6 


20.3 


4.8 


21.1 


24.9 


19.3 


Saline 


16,493 


4.1 


23.4 


3.5 


22.8 


24.8 


21.4 


Scott 


4,164 


19.5 


33.9 


3.8 


15.7 


15 7 


1 1 .4 


Searcy 


3,170 


27.5 


24.7 


2.5 


14.5 


17.3 


13.5 


Sebastian 


73,979 


3.5 


33.0 


5.4 


19.1 


30.9 


8.1 


Sevier 


6,221 


11.9 


33.9 


5.0 


16.8 


20.4 


12.0 


Sharp 


4,755 


12.9 


9.7 


5.7 


18.3 


36.1 


17.4 


Stone 


4,218 


14.9 


22.3 


2.3 


17.1 


29.5 


13.8 


Union 


25,949 


1 1.7 


29.2 


6.1 


16.9 


25.8 


10.4 


Van Buren 


4,965 


13.6 


18.8 


5.3 


16.6 


33.6 


12.1 


Washington 


69,991 


5.6 


24.5 


8.2 


20.2 


24.3 


17.2 


White 


24,010 


8.5 


24.7 


6.3 


21.7 


25.8 


12.8 


Woodruff 


3,892 


19.2 


23.3 


4.5 


22.5 


15.0 


15.4 


Yell 


8,544 


14.2 


41.4 


5.8 


10.7 


13.9 


14.0 
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Coastal Plains 


106,368 


10.5 


34.7 


5.0 


15.5 


20.2 


14.1 


Delta 


185,832 


11.4 


26.0 


4.4 . 


19.4 


22.6 


16.3 


Highlands 


363,818 


9.7 


28.6 


5.5 


19.0 


25.1 


12.0 


Total Rural 


656,018 


10.3 


28.9 


5.1 


18.6 


23.6 


13.6 


Urban: 
















Pulaski Co. 


253,732 


1.0 


13.9 


6.7 


22.8 


36.8 


18.9 


Other Urban 


294,547 


5.2 


26.6 


6.2 


20.2 


27.5 


14.4 


Total Urban 


548,279 


3.2 


20.7 


6.4 


21.4 


31.8 


16.5 


State Total 


1,204,297 


7.1 


25.1 


5.7 


19.8 


27.3 


14.9 



APPENDIX TABLE 3. EMPLOYMENT CHANGE 



Percentage Point Change in Industry Sector Share, 1980-1990 

1980-90% Natural 





Change Total Resource- 


Goods- 


Transpor- 




Service- 


Govern 


County 


Employment 


Based 


Producing 


tation 


Trade 


Producing 


ment 


Arkansas 


-2.8 


-4.4 


-1.5 


2.7 


2.0 


2.2 


-1.0 


Ashley 


9.0 


-2.8 


2.2 


-0.7 


-0.4 


1.5 


0.2 


Baxter 


26.7 


-1.9 


-6.2 


0.2 


2.2 


10.1 


-4.4 


Benton 


53.7 


-4.3 


-2.4 


2.5 


4.5 


0.7 


-1.1 


Boone 


30.5 


-3.2 


0.2 


1.2 


1.6 


-0.4 


0.7 


Bradley 


-4.4 


-2.3 


-3.3 


0.7 


0.3 


1.7 


2.9 


Calhoun 


76.8 


-5.1 


19.6 


-2.6 


-2.4 


-2.8 


-6.7 


Carroll 


47.1 


-8.2 


6.9 


-0.9 


0.2 


3.3 


-1.3 


Chicot 


-7.4 


-4.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.2 


3.7 


-0.6 


Clark 


2.3 


-1.5 


-8.2 


2.1 


2.1 


6.8 


-1.3 


Clay 


11.7 


-6.9 


10.5 


0.9 


-2.0 


-1.1 


-1.4 


Cleburne 


34.5 


-5.9 


6.0 


1.0 


-1.2 


3.4 


-3.4 


Cleveland 


7.1 


-4.0 


-1.7 


7.8 


-0.2 


-0.3 


-1.6 


Columbia 


13.9 


-4.0 


1.7 


1.8 


0.1 


0.7 


-0.2 


Conway 


1.2 


-1.8 


-7.6 


0.2 


1.6 


5.9 


1.8 


Craighead 


26.8 


-2.8 


-2.4 


0.3 


0.6 


6.4 


-2.1 


Crawford 


51.0 


-5.1 


5.5 


1.8 


-1.8 


1.5 


-1.9 


Crittenden 


8.8 


-4.4 


1.9 


2.5 


-0.4 


1.8 


-1.4 


Cross 


-1.9 


-6.8 


-1.3 


2.1 


3.0 


2.0 


1.1 


Dallas 


5.8 


-1.3 


-2.2 


-0.9 


1.4 


5.6 


-2.6 


Desha 


-8.8 


-4.8 


-1.1 


0.3 


-0.9 


3.7 


2.8 


Drew 


-0.3 


-4.2 


0.0 


0.7 


0.1 


1.3 


2.1 


Faulkner 


44.4 


-3.6 


-1.4 


-0.2 


1.7 


7.3 


-3.7 


Franklin 


3.4 


-5.0 


-3.4 


0.7 


1.5 


2.8 


3.5 


Fulton 


5.5 


-6.4 


2.0 


0.0 


2.2 


4.3 


-2.1 


Garland 


17.6 


-1.1 


-4.2 


-0.9 


2.0 


7.0 


-2.8 


Grant 


29.4 


-3.4 


3.8 


1.1 


-1.8 


2.1 


-1.7 


Greene 


18.1 


-4.7 


3.3 


-0.1 


0.2 


1.9 


-0.6 


Hempstead 


1.8 


-5.5 


0.9 


0.7 


-0.8 


5.5 


-0.8 


Hot Spring 


4.5 


-1.5 


-6.8 


3.5 


•0.8 


3.7 


1.9 


Howard 


12.9 


-4.6 


2.6 


1.2 


-0.4 


1.8 


-0.6 


Independence 


13.9 


-3.3 


-5.7 


5.2 


0.3 


2.8 


0.7 


Izard 


32.6 


-9.6 


2.5 


8.0 


1.0 


-1.2 


-0.7 


Jackson 


-2.0 


-5.0 


-1.0 


2.2 


0.4 


2.5 


0.9 


Jefferson 


4.0 


-1.6 


-3.1 


-3.5 


1.2 


5.7 


1.4 


Johnson 


13.* 


-4.7 


-1.0 


-0.2 


4.4 


1.1 


0.3 


Lafayette 


-8.2 


-2.6 


0.8 


1.9 


-1.9 


1.0 


0.9 


Lawrence 


5.0 


-5.4 


2.5 


1.5 


1.1 


0.3 


-0.0 


Lee 


-18.6 


-7.3 


5.4 


-0.2 


0.2 


1.2 


0.7 


Lincoln 


4.0 


-9.0 


1.5 


-1.2 


-0.2 


1.6 


7.3 


Little River 


36.8 


-5.6 


11.9 


1.7 


-2.5 


-'.9 


-3.6 


Logan 


20.3 


-6.2 


3.7 


0.5 


0.9 


0.6 


0.5 


Lonoke 


13.4 


-8.0 


-0.8 


1.0 


3.0 


4.1 


0.8 


Madison 


12.3 


-9.5 


5.5 


1.3 


0.2 


3.0 


-0.5 



Appendix Table 3. continued. 



Percentage Point Change in Industry Sector Share, 1980-1990 

1980-90% Natural 





Change Total Resource- 


Goods- 


Transpor- 




Service- 


Govern- 


County 


Employment 


Based 


Producing 


tation 


Trade 


Producing 


ment 


Marlon 


30.9 


-8.2 


8.8 


-0.7 


3.4 


-4.5 


1.1 


Miller 


17.4 


-2.2 


-4.6 


1.3 


-1.7 


8.5 


-1 .3 


Mississippi 


-1.0 


-3.4 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.8 


1.5 


Monroe 


-6.5 


-6.2 


2.6 


-0.2 


2.1 


3.1 


-1.3 


Montgomery 


6.4 


-4.7 


-4.1 


-1.3 


1.1 


8.9 


-0.0 


Nevada 


-6.6 


-1.4 


-4.1 


3.5 


-1.1 


2.9 


0.2 


Newton 


11.7 


-8.2 


7.0 


1.3 


0.3 


-1.6 


1.1 


Ouachita 


5.7 


-0.2 


-5.8 


1.0 


2.4 


2.3 


0.3 


Perry 


204 


-8.9 


1.8 


1.1 


-0.2 


4.1 


2.2 


Phillips 


-12.7 


-2.0 


-2.8 


-0.7 


0.8 


1.7 


2.9 


Pike 


4.0 


-3.1 


-2.0 


0.7 


2.4 


0.9 


1.1 


Poinsett 


-9.9 


-4.7 


-3.3 


0.9 


1.4 


3.6 


2.1 


Polk 


11.9 


-4.5 


-1.7 


1.5 


1.0 


3.6 


-0.0 


Pope 


41.3 


-3.2 


-0.2 


2.7 


-0.6 


4.2 


-2.8 


Prairie 


0.8 


-10.7 


8.7 


0.8 


-0.0 


1.0 


0.2 


Pulaski 


23.2 


-0.1 


-4.9 


-0.5 


0.7 


7.7 


-2.9 


Randolph 


6.2 


-4.9 


3.7 


-0.5 


-0.6 


2.4 


-0.1 


St. Francis 


- 1 0.0 


9 P 


-12.7 


1.0 


3.5 


6.7 


4.1 


octm it? 


13.5 


-1.6 


.117 


I .0 


R 7 
D. / 


D.U 


n 7 


Scott 


22.4 


-7.1 


7.4 


1.1 


1.8 


3.5 


-6.7 


Searcy 


4.7 


-1 5 


-0.6 


0.5 


1.5 


-1.0 


1.1 


Sebastian 


24.8 


-0.0 


-2.6 


0.9 


-1.2 


3.7 


-0.8 


Sevier 


8.9 


-4.7 


4.7 


0.8 


0.1 


-1.9 


1.0 


Sharp 


99 7 


f\ Q 

-o.y 


-0.7 


1.6 


-2.5 


6.9 


0.5 


Stnnp 


40.5 


-9.9 




_n 9 


1 R 


R 7 
D. f 


-O.H 


Union 


8.8 


-0.7 


-1.5 


1.0 


-1.1 


4.1 


-1.9 


Van Buren 


33.7 


-7.4 


0.7 


0.1 


2.8 


5.1 


-1.3 


Washington 


35.6 


-3.1 


2.6 


2.0 


-1.2 


3.7 


-3.9 


White 


95 5 
£0.0 


-o.o 


1.7 


1.7 


1.4 


1.5 


-0.8 


Woodruff 

* ¥ UwU lull 


-15.7 


-7.2 




1 7 


-1 ft 


1 n 


\J.\J 


Yell 


26.4 


-7.3 


11.5 


2.0 


-1.9 


-1.7 


2.6 


Rural: 
















Coastal Plains 


9.0 


-2.9 


1.1 


1.0 


-0.6 


2.0 


-0.7 


Delta 


1.5 


-4.8 


-0.4 


0.6 


0.9 


3.3 


0.4 


Highlands 


23.6 


-4.4 


-0.6 


1.4 


1.6 


3.1 


-1.2 


Total Rural 


14.1 


-4.3 


-0.2 


1.1 


1.0 


3.1 


-0.8 


Urban: 
















Pulaski Co. 


23.2 


-0.1 


-4.9 


-0.5 


0.7 


7.7 


-2.9 


Other Urban 


23.6 


-2.4 


-1.0 


0.5 


0.0 


4.4 


-1.5 


Total Urban 


23.4 


-1.3 


-2.8 


0.0 


0.3 


5.9 


-2.2 


State Total 


18.1 


-3.2 


-1.5 


0.7 


0.8 


4.5 


-1.3 



APPENDIX TABLE 4. INCOME 



Percentage of Total Personal In come by Source, 1990 

Per Capita Income Transfer Payments 

% Change Dividends Retire- Income Unemploy- 

1980 1990 (Constants) Earn- Interest, ment Main- ment 
County ($) ($) 1980-90 ings &Rent & Other tenance Insurance 



Arkansas 


8,413 


14,733 


10.3 


61.5 


18.0 


18.5 


1.7 


0.3 


Ashley 


7,363 


14,328 


22.5 


71.3 


9.9 


16.6 


1.9 


0.4 


Baxter 


7,895 


14,724 


17.4 


41.3 


31.4 


26.2 


0.7 


0.4 


Benton 


8,150 


15,932 


23.1 


61.4 


22.0 


16.0 


0.4 


0.2 


Boone 


7,469 


14,114 


19.0 


61.5 


18.4 


18.7 


1.1 


0.4 


Bradley 


6,863 


14,030 


28.7 


60.5 


12.5 


24.3 


2.1 


0.6 


Calhoun 


5,831 


9,750 


5.3 


63.2 


10.3 


23.1 


2.5 


1.0 


Carroll 


6,858 


13,764 


26.4 


59.7 


21.4 


17.7 


0.8 


0.5 


Chicot 


5,234 


10,290 


23.8 


56.1 


14.0 


24.1 


5.4 


0.5 


Clark 


7,319 


12,939 


11.3 


57.1 


16.2 


24.9 


1.5 


0.4 


Clay 


6,211 


12,813 


29.9 


58.9 


15.3 


23.4 


1.9 


0.5 


Cleburne 


6,612 


12,382 


17.9 


52.5 


22.2 


23.6 


1.1 


0.6 


Cleveland 


6,744 


13,340 


24.5 


72.7 


9.1 


16.5 


1.3 


0.4 


Columbia 


7,568 


14,609 


21.5 


62.4 


17.7 


17.5 


2.1 


0.3 


Conway 


7,084 


13,115 


16.6 


66.0 


11.8 


20.0 


1.8 


0.5 


Craighead 


7,480 


13,633 


14.8 


69.2 


13.1 


16.0 


1.2 


0.4 


Crawford 


6,581 


12,395 


18.6 


72.0 


9.6 


16.5 


1.2 


0.8 


Crittenden 


6,762 


12,425 


15.7 


73.2 


8.7 


14.9 


2.8 


0.4 


Cross 


6,586 


12,941 


23.7 


66.9 


12.6 


17.7 


2.2 


0.6 


Dallas 


7,117 


12,985 


14.9 


61.9 


12.6 


23.2 


2.0 


0.4 


Desha 


6,325 


12,320 


22.7 


63.1 


12.9 


20.3 


3.1 


0.6 


Drew 


6,819 


12,180 


12.5 


67.5 


11.6 


18.4 


1.9 


0.7 


Faulkner 


7,819 


14,295 


15.1 


70.8 


10.1 


17.9 


0.7 


0.5 


Franklin 


6,488 


12,848 


24.7 


63.4 


14.0 


20.7 


1.2 


0.7 


Fulton 


5,639 


9,929 


10.9 


51.3 


19.1 


26.9 


2.4 


0.4 


Garland 


8,505 


15,930 


17.9 


48.8 


27.5 


22.3 


1.0 


0.4 


Grant 


7,776 


14,197 


15.0 


75.7 


8.1 


15.1 


0.7 


0.4 


Greene 


6,578 


12,119 


16.0 


66.3 


13.0 


18.5 


1.6 


0.6 


Hempstead 


6,182 


12,471 


27.0 


65.1 


13.1 


19.2 


2.0 


0.7 


Hot Spring 


7,194 


1 1 ,770 


3.0 


61.5 


14.0 


22.1 


1.6 


0.8 


Howard 


7,281 


15,709 


35.9 


70.1 


11.5 


17.0 


1.0 


0.5 


Independence 


6,997 


13,277 


19.5 


66.4 


13.6 


18.2 


1.3 


0.7 


Izard 


6,737 


13,237 


23.7 


54.4 


18.5 


25.3 


1.5 


0.4 


Jackson 


6,674 


12,658 


19.4 


59.2 


13.1 


24.3 


2.4 


1.0 


Jefferson 


7,545 


13,812 


15.3 


64.5 


14.5 


18.1 


2.4 


0.5 


Johnson 


6,355 


11,882 


17.7 


57.4 


16.0 


24.4 


1.6 


0.6 


Lafayette 


7,082 


14,248 


26.7 


69.9 


10.5 


16.6 


2.7 


0.3 


Lawrence 


6,817 


12,266 


13.3 


57.6 


14.6 


24.7 


2.3 


0.8 


Lee 


4,729 


10,273 


36.8 


56.2 


11.8 


24.3 


6.9 


0.8 


Lincoln 


5,193 


9,321 


13.0 


67.3 


9.3 


19.8 


3.1 


0.6 


Little River 


6,789 


14,024 


30.1 


72.4 


9.8 


16.2 


1.3 


0.2 


Logan 


6,629 


12,810 


21.7 


60.8 


12.6 


24.8 


1.4 


0.4 


Lonoke 


8,056 


14,543 


13.7 


72.8 


9.9 


16.1 


0.9 


0.4 


Madison 


6,231 


13,133 


32.7 


69.4 


12.3 


16.5 


1.3 


0.6 

















Appendix Table 4. continued. 



Percentage of Total Personal Income by Source, 199 0 





Per Capita Income 






Transfer Payments 








/o ONaliyc 




UlvlUtMlUo 


R at I rn 




\J\ lei i lpiuy- 




l you 


i yyu 


\uonsxanx 


_ 

tarn- 


inieresi, 


ment 


Main- 


ment 


uouniy 


($) 


W 


1 980-90 


ings 


a nent 


a Utner 


tenance 


Insurance 


Marlon 


6,210 


12,634 


28.1 


49.5 


24.1 


24.5 


1.5 


0.4 


Miller 


7,427 


1 3,663 


15.8 


69.4 


1 1.6 


16.9 


1.8 


0.2 


Mississippi 


6,347 


12,005 


19.1 


68.6 


10.6 


17.5 


2.6 


0.6 


Monroe 


5,923 


12,385 


31.7 


59.6 


13.0 


23.1 


3.8 


0.5 


Montgomery 


5,746 


11,714 


28.4 


57.2 


17.1 


23.6 


1.8 


0.4 


Nevada 


6,481 


12,216 


18.7 


60.4 


15.3 


21.6 


1.9 


0.7 


Newton 


5,023 


9.731 


22.0 


61.5 


12.1 


22.6 


3.2 


0.7 


Ouachita 


7,241 


12,600 


9.6 


61.4 


14.3 


21 .3 


2.2 


0.9 


Perry 


5,758 


11,494 


25.7 


57.2 


17.2 


23.1 


1.7 


0.8 


Phillips 


5,798 


1 1,372 


23.5 


56.4 


12.2 


24.4 


6.4 


0.6 


Pike 


6,543 


13,164 


26.7 


64.7 


13.8 


19.6 


1.2 


0.8 


Poinsett 


6,620 


12,365 


17.6 


64.0 


12.7 


19.8 


2.7 


0.7 


Poik 


6,228 


1 1,783 


19.1 


58.1 


15.5 


24.6 


1.5 


0.3 


Pope 


6,997 


13,617 


22.5 


69.7 


12.6 


16.1 


1.1 


0.5 


Prairie 


6,790 


11,919 


10.5 


63.1 


15.4 


19.3 


1.6 


0.5 


Pulaski 


9,507 


18,224 


20.7 


70.3 


14.9 


13.6 


0.8 


0.3 


Randolph 


5,841 


10,766 


16.1 


61.0 


14.1 


22.2 


1.8 


0.8 


St. Francis 


6,011 


10,381 


8.7 


59.4 


12.0 


22.3 


5.4 


0.9 


Saline 


8,416 


13,967 


4.5 


74.4 


8.9 


15.8 


0.5 


0.5 


Scott 


5,943 


12,001 


27.2 


64.0 


13.9 


19.7 


1.7 


0.7 


Searcy 


5,260 


10,878 


30.2 


57.4 


13.4 


26.0 


2.6 


0.7 


Sebastian 


8,707 


15,664 


13.3 


66.1 


17.0 


15.6 


0.7 


0.6 


Sevier 


7,050 


14,119 


26.1 


70.4 


10.4 


17.9 


1.1 


0.3 


Sharp 


6,229 


11,542 


16.7 


41.5 


23.3 


32.8 


2.0 


0.4 


Stone 


4,946 


10,456 


33.1 


55.8 


15.3 


25.7 


2.6 


0.6 


Union 


8,703 


16,318 


18.1 


59.4 


22.1 


16.6 


1.5 


0.4 


Van Buren 


5,704 


12,464 


37.6 


51.8 


20.6 


25.4 


1.7 


0.5 


Washington 


7,228 


14,741 


28.4 


68.2 


16.1 


14.7 


0.7 


0.3 


White 


6,230 


11,889 


20.2 


64.4 


13.4 


20.1 


1.4 


0.8 


Woodruff 


6,020 


11,973 


25.2 


58.2 


14.2 


23.5 


3.4 


0.7 


Yell 


6,519 


12,632 


22.0 


64.4 


12.1 


21.6 


1.4 


0.4 


Rural: 


















Coastal Plains 


7,310 


13,911 


19.8 


64.2 


15.1 


18.3 


1.9 


0.5 


Delta 


6,461 


12,218 


19.1 


63.9 


13.0 


19.8 


2.8 


0.6 


Highlands 


6,998 


13,444 


21.0 


59.4 


18.2 


20.7 


1.2 


0.5 


Total Rural 


6,684 


13,164 


20.4 


61.4 


16.3 


20.1 


1.8 


0.5 


Urban: 


















Pulaski Co. 


9,507 


18,224 


20.7 


70.3 


14.9 


13.6 


0.8 


0.3 


Other Urban 


7,686 


14,187 


16.2 


69.2 


13.0 


16.2 


1.2 


0.5 


Total Urban 


8,387 


15,682 


17.7 


69.7 


13.8 


15.1 


1.0 


0.4 


State Total 


7,465 


14,176 


19.6 


65.1 


15.2 


17.8 


1.4 


0.5 
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APPENDIX TABLE 5. JOB EARNINGS AND RETAIL SALES 



Earnings per Job Retail Sales per Capita 

% Change % Change 





1980 


1990 


(Constant $) 


1982 


1987 


(Constant $) 


County 


($) 


($) 


1980-90 


($) 


($) 


1 982-87 


Arkansas 


12,322 


1 8,829 


-3.8 


3,983 


4,376 


-6.7 


Ashley 


14,917 


23,877 


0.8 


2,867 


3,222 


A C 

-4.5 
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3.8 
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t 4 AO 
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•4 o n 
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9.b 
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0.7 


4,814 


6,147 


8.5 


Bradley 


1 1 ,678 


19,978 


7.7 


2,824 


3,109 


-6.5 


Calhoun 


10,871 


22,430 


29.9 


1,697 


1,492 


oc o 

-25.3 


Carroll 


8,436 


1 5,096 


12.7 


3,623 


5,029 


■< "7 n 

17.9 


Chicot 


8,619 


1 5,960 


16.6 


2,388 


2,410 


-14.3 


Clark 


1 1 ,694 


16,519 


-1 1.1 


4,453 


6,004 


1 a a 
14. b 


Clay 


9,098 


15,180 


5.1 


2,272 


2,688 


0.5 


Cleburne 


8,519 


15,401 


13.8 


3,135 


3,791 


2.7 


Cleveland 


9,386 


19,158 


28.5 


772 


C AC 

545 


-40. 1 


Columbia 


1 1,931 


18,981 


0.2 


3,532 


4,244 


2. 1 


Conway 


1 1 ,796 


20,919 


4 4—1 

1 1 .7 
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A o C\~7 
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Craighead 
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a 71 n 
4, / 1U 


O QAQ 

0,04b 


on c 


Drew 


iu,yo4 


1 Q A 1 O 

lb,4 lo 


p n 
b.U 


O f\CQ 

o.Ubo 


A OH7 


i o.y 


Faulkner 


■4 r\ CA o 


1 7 COO 


c o 
5.0 


O 7CC 


/I CQ7 

4,bo/ 


O.O 


r ran win 


Q OCO 


1 7 con 


1 Q 

i y.L 


z.bbb 


O OftR 


-/:b.o 


Fulton 


q eor\ 
O,O0U 


1 O PI o 
1Z,0 JO 


-o.U 


o ncn 


1 ,o04 


OO 1 


oanana 


1 1 QOQ 

i i,oyo 


1 P Q07 

i o,oy / 


7 

-o. / 


C 1 C7 

o, i b/ 




o o 
O.Z 


uram 


1 1 7f\C 


•i n onn 


O 1 


o o 1 n 


O OO 1 

^,oo 1 


1 n /i 
-1 U.4 


ureene 


1U, /Uo 


1 7 /lOO 

1 / ,4oo 


o c 
z.b 


o ocn 
o.oby 


O 7Q/1 

o, /o4 


A O 

-4.0 


nempsteaa 


y,bo4 


1 7 CCD 


1 4.o 


o ncn 

z.yby 


O OOO 

o,ooy 


/I 1 

-4.1 


Wot Qnrinn 

nuL opririy 


1 Q COP 
I O,Dc0 


1 ft 


- 1 0.D 


0, l oj 


0,11** 


-17 n 
- 1 / .u 


nuwaru 


1 1 COO 


01 C/1P 
£l ,040 


17 7 


4,U04 


O Q1/1 
o,ol 4 


on o 
-zu.o 


II lUtf ptf 1 lUci IUc 


1 1 9C4 


I o,yoo 


P. 1 
D. I 


9 zlCzl 


4 '}^ft 

**,ooo 


7 9 


Izard 


8,687 


15,838 


14.8 


2,628 


2,784 


-10.0 


Jackson 


10,789 


17,822 


4.0 


3,544 


3,709 


-11.1 


Jefferson 


14,342 


21,347 


-6.3 


4,094 


4,928 


2.3 


Johnson 


9,831 


17,28b 


10.7 


2,924 


3,974 


15.4 


Lafayette 


12,650 


27,231 


35.6 


1,956 


2,017 


-12.4 


Lawrence 


10,366 


15,796 


-4.0 


3,069 


3,619 


0.2 


Lee 


7,647 


17,784 


46.4 


1,568 


1,645 


-10.9 


Lincoln 


9,834 


18,900 


21.0 


1,543 


1,158 


-36.2 


Little River 


15,716 


27,825 


11.5 


2,591 


3,133 


2.7 


Logan 


9,330 


16,739 


13.0 


2,921 


3,179 


-7.6 


Lonoke 


11,451 


17,099 


-6.0 


2,992 


2,808 


-20.3 


Madison 


8,487 


17,690 


31.3 


2,032 


2,006 


-16.2 




Appendix Table 5. continued. 







Earnings per Job 




Retail Sales per Capita 








% Change 






% Change 




1980 


1990 


(Constant $) 


1982 


1987 


(Constant $) 


County 


($) 


($) 


1980-90 


($) 


($) 


1982-87 


Marion 


9,311 


14,646 


-1.0 


1,169 


1,434 


4.2 


Miller 


13,167 


22,234 


6.3 


4,024 


4,406 


-7.0 


Mississippi 


10,189 


19,266 


19.1 


3,235 


3,877 


1.8 


Monroe 


9,376 


17,970 


20.7 


3,686 


3,794 


-12.6 


Montgomery 


9,362 


18,352 


23.4 


1,644 


1,669 


-13.8 


Nevada 


10,607 


18,800 


11.6 


2,343 


2,579 


-6.5 


Newton 


7,550 


10,900 


-9.1 


787 


752 


-18.8 


Ouachita 


13,027 


18,787 


-9.2 


4,041 


4,597 


-3.4 


Perry 


7,143 


15,372 


35.5 


921 


2,169 


100.0 


Phillips 


9,859 


17,424 


11.3 


3,367 


3,599 


-9.2 


Pike 


10,231 


19,019 


17.1 


2,994 


3,034 


-13.9 


Poinsett 


10,113 


18,020 


12.2 


2,681 


2,951 


-6.5 


Polk 


9,728 


17,249 


11.7 


3,299 


3,531 


-9.1 


Pope 


12,154 


21,199 


9.8 


4,791 


6,150 


9.0 


Prairie 


10,424 


17,781 


7.4 


2,541 


2,941 


-1.7 


Pulaski 


14,186 


22,688 


0.7 


5,507 


7,347 


13.3 


Randolph 


9,480 


15,882 


55 


2,345 


3,167 


14.7 


St. Francis 


10,687 


16,851 


-0.7 


3,776 


3,657 


-17.7 


Saline 


15,320 


19,017 


-21.8 


2,765 


3,291 


1.1 


Scott 


9,627 


17,832 


16.6 


2,050 


2,617 


8.4 


Searcy 


8,810 


15,173 


8.4 


1,903 


2,032 


-9.3 


Sebastian 


13,665 


20,620 


-5.0 


5,980 


7,504 


6.6 


Sevier 


10,884 


20,954 


21.2 


2,825 


3,949 


18.7 


Sharp 


8,530 


13,252 


-2.2 


1,994 


2,944 


25.4 


Stone 


7,792 


13,316 


7.6 


2,776 


2J5t 


-15.7 


Union 


13,508 


20,031 


-6.6 


4,365 


5,747 


11.8 


Van Buren 


9,407 


17,034 


14.0 


2,524 


2,845 


-4.3 


Washington 


10,985 


18,989 


8.8 


4,896 


6,839 


18.7 


White 


9,833 


17,471 


11.9 


3,998 


4,768 


1.3 


Woodruff 


9,207 


18,435 


26.1 


2,220 


2,411 


-7.7 


Yell 


9,158 


17,500 


20.3 


2,132 


2,378 


-5.2 


Rural: 














Coastal Plains 


12,550 


20,623 


3.5 


3,246 


3,910 


2.3 


Delta 


10,553 


18,170 


8.4 


3,416 


3,842 


-4.5 


Highlands 


10,558 


17,868 


6.6 


3,476 


4,218 


3.1 


Total Rural 


10,895 


18,400 


6.3 


3,419 


4,057 


0.8 


Urban: 














Pulaski Co. 


14,186 


22,688 


0.7 


5,507 


7,347 


13.3 


Other Urban 


12,593 


19,565 


-2.2 


4,333 


5,360 


5.1 


Total Urban 


13,331 


21,010 


-0.8 


4,785 


6,113 


8.5 


State Total 


11,957 


19,588 


3.2 


3,950 


4,870 


4.7 
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APPENDIX TABLE 6. POVERTY 



Per Capita AFDC Grants 







1 989 Families 


1£90 AruO 






onange 




1989 Persons 


with Income 


Recipients 






(L/Onstant 


County 


Below Poverty 


< $10,000 


$50,000 + 


per 1 ,000 


1980 


1990 


1980-90 






% 






$ 





% 
















Arkansas 


20.4 


15.5 


14.6 


62 


26.8 


29.6 


-30.2 


Ashley 


20.9 


17.6 


15.1 


63 


32.8 


31.9 


-38.7 


Baxter 


16.3 


13.3 


10.2 


20 


5.0 


8.1 


2.4 


Benton 


9.6 




1 7.5 


13 


8.2 


5.1 


-60.9 


Boone 


13.9 


12.1 


1 1.8 


25 


7.8 


10.5 


-15.6 


Bradlev 


24.9 


21.6 


12.7 


68 


24.2 


39.4 


2.6 


Calhoun 


15.6 


14.3 


10.8 


60 


30.3 


29.7 


-33.3 


Carroll 


15.2 


12.8 


9.0 


19 


7.7 


7.7 


-37.4 


Chicot 


40.4 


31.8 


10.3 


159 


76.4 


90.9 


-24.9 


Clark 


23.9 


19.1 


12.8 


44 


13.7 


19.8 


-8.6 


Clay 


21.2 


20.6 


7.0 


39 


15.8 


15.7 


-37.5 


Cleburne 


17.3 


15.0 


9.8 


23 


8.9 


9.3 


-33.8 


Cleveland 


19.0 


17.0 


1 1.6 


43 


16.7 


20.8 


-21.9 


Columbia 


24.4 


20.2 


15.4 


76 


31.1 


43.6 


-11.7 


Conway 


16.5 


13.7 


11.4 


52 


18.7 


23.5 


-20.5 


Craighead 


17.0 


14.2 


16.7 


37 


14.6 


18.3 


-21.0 


Crawford 


16.3 


12.6 


12.6 


39 


16.8 


15.8 


-40.6 


Crittenden 


27.1 


19.1 


13.7 


85 


53.8 


46.6 


-45.4 


Cross 


25.4 


20.0 


11.7 


69 


33.4 


36.6 


-31.0 


Dallas 


22.3 


18.4 


12.5 


67 


37.6 


31.9 


-46.5 


Desha 


34.0 


26.0 


13.5 


114 


45.1 


64.0 


-10.6 


Drew 


9.1 


20.4 


12.0 


57 


17.6 


32.4 


16.0 


Faulkner 


13.8 


9.8 


15.9 


24 


6.4 


11.0 


8.3 


Franklin 


20.4 


16.8 


9.5 


26 


9.7 


11.9 


-22.5 


Fulton 


26.3 


22.0 


6.2 


41 


10.1 


17.1 


6.8 


Garland 


18.0 


13.7 


15.0 


30 


12.6 


14.9 


-25.6 


Grant 


14.9 


14.1 


15.9 


18 


8.9 


8.5 


-40.2 


Greene 


17.9 


15.2 


10.3 


32 


14.1 


13.5 


-39.3 


Hempstead 


22.7 


17.5 


8.4 


63 


20.0 


32.9 


3.6 


Hot Spring 


18.6 


17.4 


10.5 


42 


14.7 


19.8 


-14.6 


Howard 


18.6 


15.0 


12.3 


25 


9.2 


10.9 


-25.3 


Independence 17.1 


13.6 


13.1 


34 


13.0 


14.2 


-30.9 


Izard 


21.1 


17.4 


6.2 


29 


9.9 


12.fi 


-19.7 


Jackson 


26.6 


22.0 


9.7 


71 


29.2 


36.2 


-21.8 


Jefferson 


23.9 


18.8 


18.2 


100 


34.3 


56.4 


3.6 


Johnson 


20.1 


16.5 


9.0 


31 


12.1 


14.2 


-26.1 


Lafayette 


34.7 


27.8 


11.2 


85 


36.2 


46.0 


-19.9 


Lawrence 


25.0 


24.2 


6.7 


52 


20.1 


26.3 


-17.4 


Lee 


47.3 


34.2 


6.4 


191 


75.0 


111.9 


-5.9 


Lincoln 


26.2 


20.2 


11.5 


75 


32.7 


37.8 


-27.3 


Little River 


19.3 


15.6 


16.9 


28 


16.6 


14.5 


-44.9 


Logan 


19.3 


16.0 


7.3 


40 


16.9 


16.8 


-37.4 


Lonoke 


14.9 


11.1 


15.7 


27 


16.0 


12.3 


-51.5 


Madison 


20.1 


18.0 


7.1 


25 


12.5 


10.5 


-47.2 

continued 




Appendix Table 6. continued. 



Per Capita AFDC Grants 







1989 Families 


1 990 AFDC 






Chanae 




1 QftQ Porcnnc 


with Income 


Rpr*inipntQ 






(Constant &) 


oouniy 


DGiow r oveny 


^ a j n r\r\r\ 

< $10,000 


c\ r\r\r\ 

$50,000 + 


nor 1 nnn 
per i ,uuu 


i you 


1 QQn 


1 QRD-QO 

1 SOU <J\J 






— % — 






$— 





% 


Marion 


18.9 


15.4 


6.7 


45 


12.5 


18.3 


-8.3 


Miller 


22.4 


19.0 


15.2 


65 


23.2 


34.5 


-6.2 


Mississippi 


26.2 


19.7 


10.9 


90 


37.7 


47.6 


-20.3 


Monroe 


35.9 


28.8 


8.5 


112 


51.4 


60.4 


-25.8 


Montgomery 


23.8 


18.7 


7.2 


33 


10.4 


13.6 


-17.1 


Nevada 


20.3 


18.0 


12.8 


47 


29.2 


22.1 


-52.2 


Newton 


29.6 


22.8 


5.6 


36 


16.4 


18.3 


-29.6 


Ouachita 


21.2 


15.2 


15.6 


69 


37.5 


36.7 


-38.3 


Perry 


20.3 


12.7 


9.4 


30 


13.5 


11.4 


-46.6 


Phillips 


43.0 


31.8 


7.7 


209 


85.8 


124.2 


-8.7 


Pike 


17.9 


16.3 


10.1 


24 


10.8 


10.7 


-37.7 


Poinsett 


25.6 


20.8 


9.2 


72 


29.4 


38.8 


-16.8 


Polk 


18.5 


16.1 


9.1 


33 


19.1 


14.2 


-53.3 


Pope 


15.4 


13.0 


15.9 


31 


13.5 


13.5 


-36.7 


Prairie 


22.7 


19.2 


8.4 


34 


22.4 


16.8 


-52.9 


Pulaski 


14.1 


10.1 


26.3 


41 


23.2 


20.9 


-43.2 


Randolph 


20.4 


18.8 


8.5 


36 


12.0 


16.0 


-15.6 


St. Francis 


36.6 


28.8 


8.9 


158 


52.7 


87.3 


4.5 


Saline 


9.3 


6.8 


19.3 


17 


10.4 


7.2 


-56.2 


oCOu 


£\ .y 


21.7 


7.1 




lo.y 


1 O O 

lo.y 


-of A 


Searcy 


29.9 


27.7 


4.7 


24 


11.1 


10.2 


-42.3 


Sebastian 


2.0 


10.0 


18.3 


20 


10.5 


9.0 


-46.3 


Sevier 


18.6 


13.2 


10.3 


26 


9.6 


10.3 


-32.6 


Sharp 


21.8 


17.6 


6.6 


44 


15.6 


20.7 


-16.2 


Stone 


26.0 


22.3 


5.7 


41 


21.5 


18.6 


-45.5 


Union 


22.0 


16.0 


15.4 


71 




OD.l 


-OO. O 


Van Buren 


22.2 


19.2 


7.7 


38 


16.3 


16.5 


-36.2 


Washington 


14.6 


9.8 


17.4 


20 


10.8 


8.6 


-49.4 


White 


18.7 


15.4 


12.9 


30 


10.1 


12.8 


-20.3 


Woodruff 


34.5 


26.6 


8.9 


99 


45.6 


52.5 


-27.4 


Yell 


17.1 


16.2 


8.7 


oo 




I o.o 


-04. I 


Rural: 
















Coastal Plains 21 .3 


17.8 


13.9 


64 


29.0 


33.9 


-26.3 


Delta 


27.3 


21.3 


11.2 


89 


38.2 


48.1 


-20.6 


Highlands 


17.8 


14.8 


11.6 


30 


12.5 


13.5 


-31.9 


Total Rural 


21.1 


17.1 


11.9 


53 


23.2 


26.8 


-27.4 


Urban: 
















Pulaski Co. 


14.1 


10.1 


26.3 


41 


23.2 


20.9 


-43.2 


Other Urban 


14.8 


12.4 


16.8 


42 


19.8 


21.3 


-32.1 


Total Urban 


14.6 


11.5 


20.3 


42 


21.1 


21.1 


-36.8 


State Total 


18.5 


14.9 


15.1 


48 


22.4 


24.5 


-31.0 



APPENDIX TABLE 7. LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 





Local rroperiy 










Pore r^r»o 

r ersons 




Assessment 


Expenditures 


Receipts per Student, 




Age 2b + w/ 




per Capita 


per Student 




bv Source, 1990/91 




High School 


County 


1991 


1990/91 


Local 


State Federal 


1990 








$~ 






% 

61.1 


Arkansas 


8,213 


2,622 


1,059 


1 701 


9R1 


Ashley 


7,320 


2,677 


937 


1 RO/} 


901 


62.8 


Baxter 


6,965 


2,731 


1,337 


I ,oou 


1 71 


67.9 


Benton 


8,319 


2,590 


1,341 




1 OA 


74.8 


Boone 


6,189 


2,527 


934 




1 5R 

1 DO 


67.6 


Bradley 


5,941 


2,500 


763 


9 095 


O 1 o 


56.1 


Calhoun 


10,369 


2,654 


1,610 


1 5R0 


91 5 


63.3 


Carroll 


7,994 


2,342 


1,033 




1 Ifi 
1 OU 


68.4 


Chicot 


5,467 


2,648 


771 


9 1R4 


□ OH 


51.2 


Clark 


6,113 


2,623 


1,078 


1 R1fi 


1 R1 
1 oo 


64.9 


Clay 


5,507 


2,509 


744 


9 011 




47.9 


Cleburne 


7,170 


2,594 


1,031 


1 731 




61.0 


Cleveland 


5,619 


2,506 


681 


9 1 1Q 


244 


59.9 


Columbia 


7,695 


2,560 


945 


1,833 


247 


64.3 


Conway 


5,510 


2,626 


743 


9 irn 


90R 


64.5 


Craighead 


6,329 


2,619 


1,058 


1 RQR 


1 R1 

1 O 1 


67.5 


Crawford 


4,867 


2,459 


591 


2,169 


163 


63.8 


Crittenden 


5,506 


2,647 


672 


2,182 


356 


57.6 


Cross 


6,189 


2,613 


711 


2,1 76 


234 


55.8 


Dallas 


6,749 


3,085 


921 


2,357 


173 


59.2 


Desha 


6,684* 


2,617 


936 


1,943 


260 


78.4 


Drew 


5,771 


2,522 


833 


2,284 


246 


63.1 


Faulkner 


5,280 


2,502 


857 


2,053 


123 


72.4 


Franklin 


6,224 


2,681 


831 


2,007 


197 


39.3 


Fuiton 


5,543 


2,727 


734 


2,219 


204 


54.9 


Garland 


7,943 


2,862 


1,448 


1,612 


202 


70.2 


Grant 


6,252 


2,590 


733 


2,137 


239 


68.9 


Greene 


5,042 


2,597 


574 


2,177 


176 


58.5 


Hempstead 


5,798 


2,569 


784 


2 J 37 


206 


62.0 


Hot Spring 


5,844 


2,506 


768 


2,021 


143 


64.5 


Howard 


6,541 


2,632 


839 


2,046 


129 


61.8 


Independence 


9,531 


3,062 


1,867 


2,123 


149 


63.1 


Izard 


5,267 


2,661 


973 


2,140 


175 


61.1 


Jackson 


6,538 


2,650 


887 


1,939 


246 


51.6 


Jefferson 


6,778 


2,827 


1,200 


1,824 


260 


65.9 


Johnson 


5,531 


2,493 


701 


2,052 


222 


63.3 


Lafayette 


6,059 


2,795 


1,169 


2,030 


314 


51.6 


Lawrence 


5,235 


2,687 


655 


2,269 


222 


53.3 


Lee 


4,903 


2,975 


569 


2,310 


636 


44.2 


Lincoln 


4,436 


2,547 


750 


2,130 


260 


58.5 


Little River 


9,442 


2,729 


937 


1,847 


165 


64.6 


Logan 


4,892 


2,624 


654 


2,025 


323 


58.1 


Lonoke 


5,584 


2,373 


647 


2,155 


255 


67.1 


Madison 


4,837 


2,605 


624 


2,253 


148 


59.6 

continued 



Appendix Table 7. continued. 



Local Property Persons 
Assessment Expenditures Receipts per Student, Age25+w/ 
per Capita per Student by Source, 1990/91 High School 



County 


1991 


1990/91 


Local 


State 


Federal 


1990 








$ 






% 


Marion 


^ RHR 


9 77^ 


1 nm 


9 0Q9 


329 


64.2 


Miliar 

Miner 




9 7R7 
^, / Of 


yjo 


9 190 


238 


63.9 


MISSISSIPPI 


A RR7 
H ,00 / 


9 Rn 




2,229 


388 


60.0 


Monroe 


c 117 


9 mR 




9 010 


425 


52.9 


Montgomery 




9 R1Q 


7RR 

/ DO 


1 3R7 
i ,oo / 


1 071 


60.1 


iNevaaa 


D,U I c. 


9 R91 


QRQ 


9 noo 


219 


60.6 


iNewion 


^ R7^ 
o,o / o 


9 R71 


R1R 


9 476 


395 


58.1 


{JUaonila 




9 R91 


R91 


2 167 


208 


64.8 


Perry 


d ROA 


9 pn^ 


717 


9 1Qfi 


366 


61.1 


Phillino 

r niiupo 


P ^7R 


9 71R 


R19 


2,156 


478 


51.5 


rlKc 


R ^QR 


9 7R r i 


8R4 

OUT 


9 0Q9 


226 


61.1 


r Olilocll 


R 7dQ 

□ , i 43 


9 R47 


738 


2,060 


280 


48.9 


PnlW 

r LMK 


5 984 


2 687 


763 


1,941 


482 


62.4 


Pnnp 


9,646 


2,693 


1,498 


1,476 


192 


66.5 


Prairio 


7 QQA 


9 473 


1 085 


1,708 


271 


56.3 




7 4^n 


3 754 


1,960 


2,217 


213 


79.0 


Randolph 


4,919 


2,575 


692 


2!o60 


183 


54.4 


St. Francis 


5,076 


2,673 


565 


2,260 


315 


55.1 


Salinp 


5,126 


2,456 


779 


1,993 


112 


72.9 


Scott 


4,819 


2,814 


437 


1,766 


1,044 


53.8 


ocqi o y 


4,462 


3,025 


700 


2,538 


273 


52.6 


Sebastian 


7,450 


2,959 


1,566 


1,685 


187 


71.7 


Sevier 


5,670 


2,391 


744 


2,022 


152 


59.0 


Sharp 


6,353 


2,633 


940 


1,917 


220 


64.5 


Stone 


4,270 


2,608 


591 


2,377 


260 


59.6 


Union 


6,989 


2,760 


1,115 


1,894 


198 


65.9 


Van Burpn 


6,450 


2,772 


1,082 


1,945 


166 


62.6 


Washington 


6!o06 


2J1 6 


l!l56 


1,860 


99 


73.2 


White 


5,135 


2,619 


886 


2,026 


278 


62.6 


Woodruff 


6,154 


2,554 


912 


2,032 


351 


48.7 


Yell 


4,982 


2,774 


772 


2,020 


455 


57.2 


Rural: 














Coastal Plains 


6,739 


2,642 


945 


1,993 


221 


62.9 


Delta 


5,803 


2,660 


776 


2,073 


316 


57.7 


Highlands 


6,674 


2,675 


1,035 


1,895 


225 


64.3 


Total Rural 


6,432 


2,665 


940 


1,966 


253 


62.3 


Urban: 














Pulaski Co. 


7,430 


3,754 


1,960 


2,217 


213 


79.0 


Other Urban 


6,009 


2,675 


1,014 


1,956 


192 


68.8 


Total Urban 


6,536 


3,037 


1,331 


2,043 


199 


72.7 


State Total 


6,474 


2,807 


1,090 


1,996 


232 


66.4 



*1990 assessment data. 




APPENDIX TABLE 8. HEALTH 



1986-1990 Primary Care Physicians/100,000 





Infant Mortal itv 






% Change, 


Countv 


5-Year Rate/1 000 Births 


1980 


1989 


1980-1989 


Arkansas 


10.1 


45.5 


53.1 


16.7 


Ashley 


14.3 


22.6 


42.5 


87.8 


Baxter 


11.5 


43.8 


51.4 


17.5 


Benton 


9.7 


48.6 


57.5 


18.3 


Boone 


11.6 


61.4 


76.7 


24.9 


Bradley 


8.7 


29.0 


38.8 


33.7 


Calhoun 


18.1 


65.8 


66.7 


1.3 


Carroll 


7.6 


30.9 


65.2 


111.3 


Chicot 


16.1 


45.0 


59.9 


33.2 


Clark 


10.9 


34.3 


50.5 


47.1 


Clay 


9.1 


9.7 


20.8 


114.8 


Cleburne 


6.5 


41.4 


50.8 


22.6 


Cleveland 


6.6 


25.4 


24.4 


-4.0 


Columbia 


13.3 


37.5 


56.0 


49.1 


Conway 


8.1 


30.8 


52.6 


71.1 


Craighead 


7.5 


50.6 


98.2 


94.0 


Crawford 


7.2 


27.1 


29.6 


9.2 


Crittenden 


18.3 


42.4 


39.0 


-8.1 


Cross 


15.7 


24.5 


34.7 


41.6 


Dallas 


9.7 


28.5 


48.5 


70.1 


Desha 


13.9 


35.4 


42.6 


20.1 


Drew 


15.6 


33.5 


39.8 


18.7 


Faulkner 


10.0 


34.6 


48.0 


38.7 


Franklin 


5.9 


20.4 


19.1 


-6.3 


Fulton 


10.8 


40.1 


57.1 


42.5 


Garland 


7.9 


53.9 


70.6 


31.0 


Grant 


11.1 


23.1 


21.4 


-7.1 


Greene 


11.7 


42.3 


53.5 


26.4 


Hempstead 


6.8 


12.7 


48.5 


281.8 


Hot Spring 


7.7 


26.1 


36.8 


40.9 


Howard 


9.8 


37.1 


37.3 


0.4 


independence 


7.0 


36.5 


62.5 


71.3 


Izard 


3.5 


55.7 


53.6 


-3.9 


Jackson 


11.4 


50.8 


49.0 


-3.5 


Jefferson 


11.6 


41.9 


74.9 


78.8 


Johnson 


11.6 


40.2 


48.9 


21.7 


Lafayette 


9.1 


19.6 


21.1 


7.5 


Lawrence 


7.7 


21.7 


28.2 


30.3 


Lee 


15.4 


19.3 


34.5 


78.6 


Lincoln 


7.1 


22.4 


22.6 


0.5 


Little River 


0.0 


21.5 


35.7 


66.1 


Logan 


11.3 


24.8 


53.1 


114.1 


Lonoke 


11.9 


23.2 


27.8 


20.2 


Madison 


9.7 


35.2 


24.8 


-29.5 










continued 




Appendix Table 8. continued. 





1986-1990 




Primary Care Physicians/100,000 




Infant Mortality 






% Change, 


County 


5-Year Rate/1 ,000 Births 


1980 


1989 


1980-1989 


Marion 


20.1 


35.3 


38.5 


9.0 


Miller 


8.0 


53.0 


40.5 


-23.5 


Mississippi 


11.2 


33.6 


47.2 


40.5 


Monroe 


6.8 


35.6 


64.0 


79.9 


Montgomery 


10.7 


38.6 


25.0 


-35.2 


Nevada 


6.1 


36.0 


56.6 


57.0 


Newton 


8.0 


25.8 


12.2 


-52.7 


Ouachita 


9.6 


42.6 


53.3 


25.1 


Perry 


11.4 


13.8 


12.3 


-10.3 


Phillips 


15.7 


37.4 


37.7 


0.9 


Pike 


10.7 


28.9 


48.1 


66.2 


Poinsett 


13.2 


22.2 


30.9 


39.2 


Polk 


7.9 


35.3 


63.2 


79.2 


Pope 


8.1 


43.6 


64.7 


48.4 


Prairie 


6.6 


39.4 


30.3 


-23.2 


Pulaski 


11.3 


101.0 


132.5 


31.2 


Randolph 


12.1 


53.5 


42.2 


-21.1 


St. Francis 


11.9 


35.6 


39.1 


9.7 


Saline 


7.0 


32.0 


41.3 


29.2 


Scott 


8.1 


31.0 


19.0 


-38.5 


oearcy 






46.5 


37.2 


Sebastian 


7.6 


78.8 


90.2 


14.4 


Sevier 


9.2 


64.0 


57.1 


-10.7 


Sharp 


8.6 


27.4 


44.6 


62.8 


Stone 


6.9 


11.1 


68.6 


519.2 


Union 


11.8 


51.5 




cc o 
00. 0 


Van Ri iron 


ft ^ 

o.o 


1 o.u 


44.6 


197.8 


Washington 


8.5 


62.7 


67.8 


8.2 


White 


7.4 


39.3 


53.8 


36.8 


Woodruff 


12.6 


44.6 


50.5 


13.4 


Yell 


6.2 


41.1 


44. U 


6.9 


Rural: 










uOasiai riains 


1U.O 


r\ A C 

34.6 


52.8 


52.5 


Delta 


11.6 


36.6 


51.1 


39.8 


Highlands 


9.0 


39.2 


51.9 


32.5 


Total Rural 


10.1 


37.6 


51.8 


37.9 


Urban: 










Pulaski Co. 


11.3 


101.0 


132.5 


31.2 


Other Urban 


9.9 


49.2 


58.3 


18.5 


Total Urban 


10.5 


69.2 


86.2 


24.7 


State Total 


10.2 


49.8 


65.5 


31.4 
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